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ology can rescue it from becoming reduced to the pure solipsistic phe- 
nomenalism already theoretically reached by the out-and-out mathematical 
physicists." 

Whether physical science is benefited by the introduction of philo- 
sophical questions is a point not yet determined. Several of the minor 
questions brought up here concern special branches of inquiry and so 
may be left to the experts in the several inquiries to settle. 

E. A. Norms. 
Albany, N. Y. 

Cid che e vivo e cid che e morto della filosofia di Hegel. Benedetto 

Croce. Bari: Gius Laterza e Figli. 1907. Pp. xvii + 282. 

This work has been noted in Italy as one of exceptional importance 
for contemporary Italian thought. It has been viewed even with some 
alarm as the reactionary credo of a writer of great prestige. It seems 
hardly possible, however, that the book can have the importance in any 
other land that it has in Italy. Nevertheless, one can but subscribe to 
Croce's plea that criticism of Hegel be mingled with appreciative justice. 

Signor Croce is decidedly more for Hegel than against him. He as- 
serts valiantly that the enduring portion of Hegel is the essential heart 
of the matter. On the other hand, he shows with no less energy that 
Hegel's treatment of concrete facts has been a speculative misrepresenta- 
tion of individuals. The school of Hegel failed utterly to distinguish, 
in the work of its master, what was of permanent value from what should 
be discarded, the sooner the better. To separate the good from the bad, 
Signor Croce comes enthusiastically forward. Modern thought can 
neither accept Hegel nor do wholly without him. "It finds itself," our 
author says, " in the same perplexity as did the Roman poet with respect 
to his lady: nee tecum vivere possum, nee sine te." Something must, 
accordingly, be done about it. 

Croce finds it a strange spectacle that while, as a matter of course, 
every other particular branch of inquiry has its own method and theory 
of method, so many philosophers deny just this to their own science and 
have no word of recognition for the philosopher who has tried most con- 
scientiously and laboriously to determine philosophic method. Appar- 
ently Hegel has done this with substantial finality in discovering the 
dialectic of opposites. This, together with the notion of the concept as 
concrete and universal, and the theory of degrees of reality, are, Croce 
believes, the essential part of Hegel, his ' immortal discovery.' 

The account of what is good in Hegel suffers from the enthusiasm of 
the writer's discipleship. His ' reality feeling ' for the matter is so over- 
whelming as to prevent his pausing to think that what is so irresistibly 
obvious to himself may be far from clear to his reader. He writes, in 
the pro-Hegel portion of the book, as a convinced Hegelian, using for his 
illustrations such familiar terms as 'being,' 'non-being' and 'becoming,' 
but never inquiring into Hegel's ultimate presuppositions. Nevertheless, 
Croce's examination of what he regards as Hegel's weak side is sincere 
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and uncompromising. In general, the criticism takes the line of pointing 
out that the concrete distinctions to which the forms of thesis, antithesis 
and synthesis are applied, are not related to one another in the same way 
that these categories are related. The dialectic of opposites is, to be sure, 
an ' immortal discovery,' but it applies only to conceptual opposites. 
From being, through non-being, to becoming is a valid progress, but there 
is no such movement from art, for instance, through religion to philos- 
ophy. Hegel "conceived the network of degrees of reality dialectically 
according to the manner of the dialectic of opposites: he applied to this 
network of degrees the triadic form which is applicable to the synthesis 
of opposites. The theory of distinctions and the theory of opposites 
became for him one and the same thing" (p. 93). And from this pro- 
cedure there followed two types of consequence. On the one hand, errors 
in philosophy acquired the dignity of specific concepts, and on the other, 
specific concepts were presented as partial and one-sided aspects of truth, 
i. e., as philosophical errors. The first of these consequences determined 
the structure of the logic, while the second controlled the treatment of 
esthetics of history and of nature (pp. 97-98). 

Croce's final chapter treats of the task of continuing Hegel's thought. 
This is, apparently, what the rightly constituted philosopher has now to 
do. England, in particular, is to be congratulated, for there ' the mighty 
spirit of Georg Hegel has for the first time awakened the minds of the 
English to speculative life, after they had been for centuries the purveyors 
of empirical philosophy to the world, and still in the nineteenth century 
seemed unable to produce greater philosophers than Mill and Spencer' 
(p. 207). 

Croce makes no allusion to the concept of the absolute, nor does he 
discuss Hegel's treatment of ethics. There is a copious bibliography 
which includes even ' Some Hegelisms,' by Professor William James. 

Wendell T. Bush. 
Columbia Univebsitt. 

Image, Idea and Meaning. K. F. Alfred Hoernle. Mind, January, 

1907. Pp. 70-100. 

This article is mainly an adverse criticism of the theory which so 
sharply distinguishes image as psychological from meaning as logical, 
that the two are cut apart and treated as distinct and separate existences. 
After pointing out both psychological and logical difficulties which lurk 
in the shadow of this apparently clear and simple analysis, the author 
finally grounds his case on the assumption that meaning is inherent in 
all forms of consciousness, or at least in all ideas and images and in any 
combination of the same. Every idea or image is an idea or image of 
something (following the Brentano- Stout consciousness-as-reference-to- 
an-object program). No image or idea is from either a logical or psy- 
chological standpoint absolutely meaningless. A 'mere idea,' and like- 
wise a 'mere image,' is a psychical impossibility. Nor does the image 
or idea have to be identical in content with that which it means or to 



